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REPORT  OF  IHE 
NORIH  CAROLINA  OOMMTSSION 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
,.  1969-1970 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Scott  Hon.  H.  P.  Taylor,  Jr.        Hon.  Philip  P.  Godwin 

Governor  President  of  the  Senate       Speaker  of  the  House 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina        Raleigh,  Noirth  Carolina       Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  General  Assembly, 
this  report  of  the  third  two-year  period  of  activity  of  the  North  Carolina  Connmission 
on  Education  and  Enployment  of  Women. 

The  role  of  women  in  North  Carolina  life  came  into  sharp  focus  during  1969  and 
1970,  years  which  saw  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  female  sex  major  subjects 
of  American  concern. 

In  our  state's  quest  for  the  most  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
skills  of  all  its  citizens,  the  North  Carolina  Commission  on  the  Education  and 
Enployment  of  Women  has  in  this  biennium  continued  its  efforts  to  help  North  Carolina 
wcmen  keep  pace  with  the  changing  conditions  of  vroraen's  lives.  Equal  pay  for 
equivalent  work,  equal  job  opportunities,  legal  rights,  child  care  services,  consumer 
protection,  participation  in  politics. .. .these  and  related  issues  have  received  the 
Commission's  attention  and  concern. 

During  1969-70  the  Commission  MDrked  with  North  Carolina  organizations  -  notably 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Business  and  Professional  Wonen  Clubs  -  in  the 
development  of  programs  to  encourage  broader  career  opportunities  for  women  and  equal 
pay  for  equivalent  work  regardless  of  sex.  There  was  steady  progress  on  the 
Ccanmission's  question-and-answer  booklet  defining  the  legal  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  North  Carolina  wcmen,  and  on  a  series  of  across -the -state  workshops  to 
discuss  women's  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  Commission  cooperated  with  a 
Salisbury  group  which  in  1970  successfully  brought  about  establishment  of  the  state's 
first  mayor's  commission  on  the  status  of  women,  and  had  the  distinction  of  becoming 


at  that  tinne  the  sixth  such  city  commission  on  women  in  the  United  States.  The  No2rt±i 
Carolina  Coirndssion  also  cooperated  with  other  state  coirmissions  in  the  establishment 
during  1969-70  of  the  Interstate  Association  of  Comnissions  on  the  Status  of  Wbmen; 
Chairman  Voit  Gilmore  served  as  an  incorporator  of  the  Interstate  Association  and  was 
elected  its  first  treasurer,  while  Dr.  Margaret  Hunt  became  a  regional  director  of  the 
new  Association. 

The  Commission  continued  to  operate  frugally,  without  state-sipplied  office 
space  or  secretarial  help.  Its  scope  of  work  has  so  widened  and  the  calls  for 
assistance  and  information  have  so  increased  that  a  modest  request  for  increased 
support  is  being  submitted  to  the  1971  General  Asseubly.  A  particular  need  is  new 
data  on  the  economic  status  of  No2rt±i  Carolina  women  based  on  1970  census  statistics, 
information  which  will  enable  the  Coiradssion  to  i:pdate  its  valuable  reference  book, 
"The  Many  Lives  of  North  Carolina  Women." 

Since  its  beginning  as  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  1963, 
on  through  to  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  seven-member  Ccmmission  by  the  General 
Assonbly  in  1967,  the  Commission  has  profited  fron  the  interest  and  support  of 
Governors  Sanford,  Moore  and  Scott.  -  ,. 

At  a  Ccanmission-sponsored  meeting  in  1970  Governor  Scott  noted,  "It  has  been 
projected  that  42%  of  all  American  women  over  the  age  of  sixteen  will  be  in  the  labor 
force  by  1980.   It  is  forecast  for  the  end  of  the  70 's  that  36  million  women  will  be 
in  the  labor  force,  six  million  more  than  today.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  wonen  will 
hold  jobs  at  seme  point  in  their  lives.  Historically  the  South  has  had  limited 
economic  resources,  but  new  we  are  the  fastest  growing  area  in  the  nation;  thus  the 
new  South  will  need  more  and  more  womanpower  in  the  professional  and  technical  areas. 
We  are  encouraging  women  to  enter  training  programs  vy^ich  will  not  lead  just  to  the 
traditional  occupations,  but  to  those  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  We  see  too 
many  still  concentrated  in  lew-skilled,  low-paid  jobs — not  realizing  their  talents 
and  abilities.  One  of  the  concerns  we  have  in  our  state,  and  one  of  the  needs,  is 
for  our  State  Personnel  Department  to  be  more  active  in  recruiting  wonen  for  the 
higher-paying  skills.  In  the  southeast,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors. 


nurses,  m±)an  planners;  we  know  that  we  need  skilled  people  in  engineering,  plastics, 
connputer  prograimning  and  data  processing.  In  recent  years  equality  for  women  workers 
has  been  assumed  to  a  greater  degree  by  a  nuirber  of  measures  that  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation. But  there  are  some  hurdles  yet:  we  need  more  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of 
enployers,  and  better  enforcement  of  our  laws  regarding  equal  pay  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. Job  classifications  with  opportunities  for  advancement,  both  public  and 
private,  need  to  be  examined.  Noirth  Carolina  is  attenpting  to  move  ahead  in  this 


area." 


Concern  about  these  matters  pronpted  the  Noirth  Carolina  Commission  on  the 
Education  and  Errployraent  of  Women  to  hold  a  statewide  Governor's  Conference  on  the 
Status  of  North  Carolina  Wcraen  in  January  1970.  Several  hundred  North  Carolinians 
spent  hours  in  Durham  talking  about  women  in  the  home,  industry,  in  education,  in 
politics  and  in  the  market  place. 

At  the  same  tinie  in  Durham,  Governor  Scott  established  a  new  "first"  by 
inviting  other  governors  of  the  southeast  and  their  delegates  to  a  regional  con- 
ference on  the  status  of  women,  with  the  North  Carolina  Canmission  as  host  group. 
Views  expressed  in  Durham  are  so  representative  of  the  concerns  of  our  comnittee 
during  1969-70  that  they  are  presented  in  abbreviated  form  as  a  sipplement  to  this 
report. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  importance  of  women's  role  as  partners  in  North  Carolina 

progress  and  pledge  our  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  equal  partnership  of  all  our 

people . 

Sincerely , 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  on  the 
Education  and  Employment  of  Women 


Voit  Gilnnore,  Chainnan 
(Southern  Pines) 


Mrs.  John  B.  Chase,  Vice  Chairman 
(Eureka) 

Dr.  Margaret  A.  Hunt,  Secretary 
(Greensboro) 

Mrs.  Mary  Faye  Brunby* 
( Ratherfordton) 

Mrs .  Dillard  Grif f ia 
(Durham) 

Mrs.  Velma  Jackson 
( Winston-S  alem) 

Mrs .  Betty  Speir 
(Bethel)     .      .  , 

*Mrs.  BrTjmby  was  married  to  Mr.  William  A.  Shires  of  Greenville 
while  this  report  was  in  preparation. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORIH  CAROLINA 
COMMISSION  ON  Tfffi  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
July  1969  to  July  1971 


Voit  Gilmore,  Chainnan       ■'' 

Representative  Nancy  Chase,  Vice  Chairman 

Dr.  Margaret  A.  Hunt,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  Jr.* 

Mrs.  Marvin  K.  Blount** 

Mrs.  Mary  Faye  Brumby*** 

Mrs.  Dillard  Griffin 

Mrs.  Velma  Jackson 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Primrose** 

Mrs.  Betty  Speir 


Southern  Pines 

Eureka 

Greensboro 

Cullowhee 

Greenville 

Rutherfordton 

Durham 

Wins  ton-S  alem 

Wilmington 

Bethel 


*Resigned  1969 
**Term  expired  1969 
***In  1971  Mrs.  Brumby  became  Mrs.  William  A.  Shires  of  Greenville. 


In  addition  to  Commission  members,  who  served  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
concerned  men  and  woiren  in  North  Carolina  have  participated  in  Commission  work  by 
serving  on  special  comnittees,  panels  and  study  groups.  To  all,  the  Conmission 
e^^resses  sincere  appreciation. 
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FEPORT  SUPPLEMENT 

REMARKS  AT  QOVEHSfOR'S  CONFERENCE 
.  ON  STATUS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  WOMEN  AT  DURHAM,  1970 

At  i±ie  Governor's  Conference  on  the  Status  of  North  Carolina  Women  in  Durham, 
v^at  was  said  focused  on  the  difference  between  the  traditional  attitudes  concerning 
the  role  of  women  and  the  real  pattern  of  women's  lives.  Certainly  wDmen  today  face 
legal,  social  and  economic  inequities  in  male- female  relationships,  and  the  con- 
ference participants  discussed  possible  solutions  for  these  inequities.  Spokesiren 
included  all  shades  of  racial,  economic,  educational  and  geographic  background.  A 
digest  of  the  conference  subject  matter  follows.  Statements  quoted  are  verbatim, 
although  shortened  to  conserve  space. 

From  the  speech  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz,  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.   (Mrs .  Koontz , 
a  former  president  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  a 
peimanent  resident  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.) 

The  Wonen's  Bureau  is  fifty  years  old  this  June.  And  if  you  will  recall  your 
history,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  suffragette  movement,  and  the  tirre  v\^en  those 
dear,  nice  young  ladies  didn't  act  quite  as  nice — threw  themselves  down  in  front  of 
the  trolleys  to  say  to  this  nation  that  it's  time  you  recognized  us  as  people.. . 
Women's  right  to  vote  didn't  come  easily,  but  women  don't  exercise  that  right  to  the 
extent  they  should.  Fifty-one  percent  of  this  population  is  female,  and  we're  told 
that  by  1980  that  proportion  might  be  closer  to  fifty-ei(^t  percent.  If  women 
really  put  their  minds  to  it,  they  could  elect  women  to  public  office.  Ttiey  wouldn't 
have  to  stay  at  heme  and  ccnplain  about  the  caliber  of  public  officials. 

There  are  thirty  million  women  working  in  this  country  and  three  out  of  five  are 
married.  Girls  have  to  be  taught  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  work  at  some 
time  in  their  lives... Many  girls  have  found  they  were  not  quite  as  well  off  as  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  be... Many  wanen  find  that  being  a  wife  and  a  mother  isn't 
self-fulfilling  enough  when  their  last  toddler  goes  off  to  school.  Working  mothers 


must  know  that  there's  a  child-care  facility  available.  We  knov  that  day-care  needs 
are  essential  to  allow  vjomen  to  develop  their  potential.  We  also  know  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  federal  govemnent's  efforts  toward  day  care,  this  will  not  be  enou(^ 
because  you're  going  to  howl  about  your  taxes.  And  so  it  has  to  be  a  matter  of 
voluntary  organizations,  states,  local  catmunities,  industry,  business,  educational 
institutions  rethinking  what  it  takes  for  us  to  keep  this  enploynBPt  force... if  we 
are  to  tap  a  rather  untapped  source  of  power,  "womanpover." 

People  used  to  say,  "Women  don't  like  to  work  under  women."  But  some  things 
have  changed.  Surveys  indicate  that  since  we've  started  classifying  jobs  and  job 
descriptions  we  have  less. .  .subjective  evaluations.  Then  there  is  the  old  feeling 
that  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  house  and  s\:pport  his  family.  Ihe 
fact  is ,  one  third  of  the  families  living  in  poverty  are  headed  by  a  wcman.  Every 
time  we  deny  her  aiployment  we're  saying,  "Your  children  don't  matter;  only  if  a 
man  is  at  the  head  of  the  house  it  is  inportant  that  his  family  have  the  best  chance." 
That's  what  we're  saying  when  we  deny  wDmen  equal  opportunity  for  employment,  and 
that's  where  it  hmrts. 

Many  persons  say,  "Well,  you  can  hire  a  wcman  for  less."  They're  right.  You 
can.  Because  many  of  the  jobs  that  women  do  are  not  even  covered  by  the  equal-pay 
laws.  One  of  the  largest  areas  of  employment  for  women  is  education — and  a  lot  of 
women  in  teaching  don't  even  know  they're  not  covered.  Education  associations  have 
had  to  go  to  bat  for  single  salary  schediiLes.  Still  seme  systems  find  a  way  to  give 
a  man  $500  more  a  year  because  he's  a  man.  The  theory  is  that  most  women  are  not 
working  because  they  have  to;  they  only  want  pin  money.  But  ncM   the  pin  money  has 
tumned  into  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  dental  and  medical  bills.  And  they're  not 
even  covered  by  maternity  leaves  allowing  them  to  return  to  their  jcbs  after  having 
babies.  That's  the  penalty  a  lot  of  wcmen  pay  for  having  babies. 

But  we  do  know  that  there  are  categories  of  wcmen  in  jobs  and  these  categories 
are  being  controlled  by  the  counseling  we  give  in  elementary  school,  at  Mother's 
knee  again,  in  high  school  and  in  college. .  .We  give  the  impression  that  if  a  girl 
isn't  married  or  engaged  by  the  time  she's  out  of  school,  there's  sonething  wrong 


wii±i  her.  -And  so  the  girl  v^o  wants  to  pursue  a  degree  in  law  or  in  medicine  makes 
a  choice  between  giving  that  time  for  her  training  or  getting  married. .  .And  yet  this 
country  needs  lawyers  and  doctors. 

But  that's  not  all  of  it. ..It's  not  so  easy  for  girls  to  get  into  professional 
schools.  Ihey  have  a  subtle  quota  system.  We  raise  the  devil  about  qix)tas — racial 
quotas — but  I  don't  hear  anybody  raising  the  devil  about  sex  quotas.  And  they're 
there.  Ihey  have  sorre  women's  medical  schools  because  of  that  quota.  ..In  some 
universities  the  curricula  for  women  are  different.  We  have  a  few  cases  before  the 
courts  about  that. 

What  should  a  woman's  role  be?  I  think  it  ought  to  be  v\^at  the  woman  wants  it 
to  be,  and  not  vAiat  everybody  else  decides.  Hew  does  it  apply  to  enployment?  Well, 
a  capable  young  girl  goes  up  for  a  job — she's  the  best  qualified.  She  gets  to  the 
personnel  director  v\^o  says,  but  we  want  a  man'  She  asks,  does  the  job  require 
some  sex  function  I  don't  know  about?  No,  but  we'd  just  rather  have  a  man.  Why? 
Wanen  miss  too  many  days  from  work. .  .Don't  let  them  tell  you  that  one.  There  is 
only  a  few  tenths  of  one  percent  difference.  What  are  the  basic  reasons  given? 
Children's  problems,  and  mother  is  the  one  to  stay  home  v\^en  a  child  doesn't  feel 
well... It  used  to  be  that  women  couldn't  lift  certain  things.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  ninety-pound  gal  with  a  thirty -pound  baby  on  her  hip?..  .There  is  a  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  young  people,  thank  heavens,  where  the  male's  masculinity  is  not 
questioned  by  his  participating  in  family  life  totally,  unlike  his  father  and  his 
grandfather,  who  didn't  touch  that  wash  even  if  it  broke  the  wife's  back. 

The  statistics  say  that  there  are  two  million  wanen  in  this  country  right  now 
doing  household  work.  Ihey  are  mainly  black,  Mexican-American,  and  Indian — not 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage.  Many  of  them  are  part  of  the  working  poor.  We  need 
the  services  of  these  people  ^lo  conprise  the  largest  division  of  the  work 
force;  but  we're  not  going  to  have  them  as  long  as  we  denigrate  the  jobs  and  the 
people,  and  as  long  as  we  want  to  pay  peanuts  for  diamonds.  Ihis  must  be  an  un- 
limited arena  of  training  and  must  beccme  "home-related  arts"  instead  of  "Danes tic 
service"  with  its  connotation. . . 


You've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  an  equal  rights  amendment..  .Ask  any  young  woman 
in  the  country  today  about  the  equal  ri^ts  amendment.  It's  been  batted  around  in  the 
Congress  for. .  .many  years.  Congressmen  tell  me  they  vote  for  it  one  year  and  against 
it  another  because  their  women  constituents  keep  changing  their  minds . .  .An  equal 
ri^ts  amendment  would  say  that  across  the  board  it's  equality  for  people. .  .It's 
still  going  to  depend  on  how  much  wonen  want  to  report  cases  of  discrimination,  how 
much  they '  re  willing  to  go  to  bat  for  their  ri^ts ,  and  how  much  we '  re  willing  to 
publicize  what  discrimination  means  to  this  country. 

If  you  think  equal  ri^ts  for  WDmen  is  not  a  big  task  and  if  you're  one  of 
those  people  who  don't  think  wcmen  face  discrimination,.,  .well,  you  don't  knew  any- 
thing about  ly^rdal's  American  Dilemma.  Read  ^pendix  V  because  the  correlation 
between  racial  and  sex  discrimination  is  interchangeable.  If  you  think  that  being 
prepared  and  having  the  desired  qualifications  and  experience  will  get  you  the  jcb, 
then  you're  naive;  and  a  lot  of  women  are  saying  that  this  has  got  to  go. 

Fran  the  speech  of  Dr.  Anne  F.  Scott,  Professor  of  History, 
Duke  University.   (Dr.  Scott  was  chairman  of  Governor  Sanford's 
Canmission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  1963-65,  and  is  author  of  The 
Southern  Woman,  University  of  Chicago  Press . ) 
I've  been  in  the  library  for  five  years.  You've  been  pressing  contenporary 
issues.  Now  I  say  let's  go  back  to  1830. . .Wanen  have  begun  to  look  at  the  history 
books  and  say.  Where  are  we?  We've  been  invisible.  We've  been  at  least  half  of  the 
population,  sometimes  more,  for  years;  but  any  textbook  has  three  paragraphs  on 
women  out  of  1600  pages. 

I've  been  stiodying  Southern  ladies.  ..Because  the  Southern  ladies  v^o  led  the  way 
to  the  psychological  emancipation  of  wcmen  were  at  first  the  ladies.  I  became 
interested  in  the  subject  because  I  was  interested  in  politics  around  1890.  Several 
things  were  going  on  then,  many  reform  movements. . . 

As  I  began  to  study  these  reform  movements,  I  found  to  my  great  surprise  that 
there  were  lots  of  women  involved  in  them.  In  their  vAiite  gloves  and  hats  and 


without  even  the  vote,  they  were  behind  the  scenes  going  to  the  legislature,  county 
jail,  local  administrators,  and  saying.  We  don't  like  it... What  I've  always  thou^t 
about  Southern  ladies  in  this  period  isn't  true,  maybe  vhat   I  thought  they  were  like 
before  the  Civil  War  isn't  true  either.  We  know  those  ladies — sitting  on  the  porch 
drinking  iced  tea,  waving  fans..  .Ihey  were  supposed  to  be  the  custodians  of  the 
conscience  of  the  family,  but  they  were  not  supposed  to  think,  and  not  much  was  said 
about  v^at  they  were  supposed  to  do  as  far  as  work  was  conceined.  You  start  reading 
the  letters  and  diaries  of  those  ladies.  Getting  up  at  5  o'clock  to  "oversee"  the 
affairs  of  the  day:  plan  the  meals,  take  care  of  the  children,  go  to  see  about  all 
the  sick  people  on  the  plantation. .. deliver  a  baby  or  two  before  breakfast.  You 
were  supposed  to  plant  your  cwn  garden  and  oversee  the  hog  killing.  Ihis  was  woman's 
work. 

The  church  reinforced  what  society  told  women.  They  were  supposed  to  be  quiet 
in  the  churches. .  .and  make  their  husbands  be  good  too.  If  you  get  this  much  of  a 
gap  between  v^^at  people  think  you  ought  to  be  and  v\^at  you  are,  there's  bound  to  be 
discontent.  Ihere  was  lots  of  it.  It  didn't  get  into  the  open;  mainly  it  got 
confided  to  diaries  and  private  letters — little  jabs  at  the  masculine  world,  and  a 
great  discontent  with  slavejry. .  .One  South  Carolina  woman. .  .said  she  had  never  met 
another  Southern  woman  not  an  abolitionist;  but  of  course  she  didn't  say  this  in 
public... 

...U^  Noi±h,  there  were  things  called  "wonen's  ri^ts  conventions"  but  in  the 
South  there  was  nothing  like  this  going  on.  But  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of 
people  talking,  for  over  and  over  again  we  find  Southern  men  castigating  these 
Northern  women.  I  don't  know  v\^at  would  have  happened  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  then  that  the  women  found  out  what  they  could  do.  They  ran  the 
home  front,  clothed  and  fed  the  arn^,  supervised  the  plantations,  and  as   one 
Southern  man  said,  in  the  Civil  War  the  South  became  a  matriarchy  and  women  so 
enjoyed  the  comand  that  when  he  grew  up  in  the  1890 's  they  hadn't  given  it  back  yet. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  over,  they  were  short  300,000  men,  v\±Lich  meant  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  abide  by  all  that  man's  work/wcman's  work  thing.  Many  of 


these  wamen  had  tx?  earn  a  living.  And  this  is  how  Southern  v\romen  left  hone — they 
went  out  to  support  their  children.  ..There  was  a  great  debate  abDut  v\^at  won^n  should 
do...'Ihe  answer  was  that  woinen  oould  do  the  low-paid  jobs.  Most  Southern  states  did 
not  permit  them  to  practice  law.,  .they  weren't  supposed  to  go  to  medical  school.  But 
they  oould  go  into  the  factories  and  schoolroons,  v^ere  they  were  paid  half  as  much 
as  men  for  teaching  the  children.  But  by  using  what  they  were  in  fact  permitted  to  do, 
a  good  many  women  began  to  re-define  "women's  work." 

A  good  many  others ...  took  other  roads  to  emancipation.  One  of  the  most  liberal 
and  emancipating  gro\:ps  was  the  WCTU.  ..The  ladies  talked  about  prison  reform,  poverty 
— tentatively  race,  even.  All  by  way  of  alcchol ,... Churches  were  another  way.  If 
you  look  at  the  work  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  in  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian  churches,  you  notice  twD  things:   (1)  Tliis  is  the  beginning  of  social 
reform...,  (2)  They  gave  women  a  chance  to  learn  to  do  things  for  thanselves. .. 

Ihe  first  meeting  to  be  presided  over  by  a  woman  was  the  South  Carolina  WCTU 
convention.  The  IXfethodist  Church  pioneered  in  v^at  now  would  look  like  very  mild, 
but  at  that  time  were  very  radical,  steps  in  improving  race  relations.  ..This  kind  of 
thing  then  began  to  lead  directly  to  the  demand  for  the  vote.  Everything  they 
wanted  to  do  in  the  end  got  back  to  politics. .  .Suffrage  organizations  in  the  South 
were  never  very  big;  usually  they  were  frowned  upon.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
courage  to  belong  to  a  suffrage  organization  anyv^ere  in  the  South  until  about  1915. 
Then  it  got  to  be  the  "in"  thing  to  do. . . 

Ihese  steps  laid  the  groundwork  for  v^at  happened  after  the  19th  Amendment 
passed.  As  soon  as  the  women  got  the  vote,  they  didn't  worry  about  vdio  had  given 
it  to  them,  but  the  ones  who  had  been  trained  iitrnediately  went  to  work.  In  North 
Carolina  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  said.  We'd  like  to  have  our  president 
made  Director  of  Charities  (what  would  new  be  called  Conmissioner  of  Social  Services) . 
Ihe  legislators  had  a  big  debate — she's  pretty;  she  won't  give  us  any  trouble;  let's 
go  ahead  and  ratify  her.  She  gave  them  trouble  for  ten  years.  She  kept  going  to 
the  jails  and  telling  the  newspapers  what  she  found  there;  to  the  factories  and 
letting  people  know  about  the  working  conditions.  Her  name  was  Kate  Burr  Johnson. 


A  remarkable  lady.  In  this  state,... it  is  fair  to  say  the  progressive  movement  came 
to  North  Carolina  as  the  result  of  woman's  suffrage. ..  (I)  f  an;^ody  says  suffrage 
has  meant  nothing,  tell  then  it  did  change  life  in  many  Southern  states  dramatically 
during  the  1920' s. 

...  (T)his  is  the  kind  of  background  perhaps  v^ich  may  be  useful  in  making  us  see 
some  of  the  ways  in  vdiich  we  go  on  from  here.  History  does  help  people  to  know  they 
belong  to  a  great  tradition.  As  far  as  Southern  women  are  concerned,  we  do  have  a 
great  tradition  to  hook  on  to. 

A  praninent  North  Carolina  author,  Frances  Gray  Patton 
of  Durham,  spoke  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  the  "Anatcmy 
of  the  Southern  Belle,"  quoting  her  famous  essay  v^idh  appears 
in  the  book  Chapel  Hill  Carousel,  edited  by  Jessie  Rehder,  OSfC 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1967.  It  is  recommended  reading  for  those 
viio  would  better  know  the  developing  status  of  women  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  panel  discussion  of  Women's  Rights  at  the  Governor's 
Conference  included  the  following: 

Judge  Naomi  Morris,  N.  C.  Comrt  of  ^peals; 
By  the  time  the  majority  reach  their  mid- thirties ,  they  have  finished  their 
families,  their  children  are  in  school,  and  they  can  anticipate  at  least  thirty  to 
thirty- five  years  of  active  life  to  fill  with  enriching  ej^)eriences .  So  I  don't 
think  it's  at  all  surprising  that  so  many  of  our  women  search  for  new  interest  beyond 
their  home.  I  do  not  believe  that  financial  ronuneration  is  the  primary  force  which 
has  sent  so  many  women  into  the  working  world.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  of  course. 
Also  I  recognize  the  indisputable  fact  that  a  young  married  ooiple  can  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  standard  of  living  available  on  two  salaries  they  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  living  on  just  one.  However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  women  have  a 
desire  to  contribute  their  skills  and  their  talents  to  the  econor^,  not  only  for  the 


financial  reward,  but  for  the  personal  satisfaction  that  they  enjoy  fran  achievemsnt 
and  recognition  for  achievement  and  from  services  to  society. 

In  this  new  pattern  of  living  the  American  wcinan  faces  challenges  unknown  to 
the  grandmothers  and  even  to  the  mothers.  The  brainpower  and  the  manpower  of  wcroen 
are  valuable  national  products  and  assets  needed  in  this  ccxiplex  age  in  v^ch  we 
live.  While  chatting  with  sane  male  judges  the  other  day,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  was  astounding  to  see  the  statistics  for  the  nunbers  of  women  working  today.  I 
said,  what  do  you  reckon  would  happen  if  all  of  these  women  would  resign  from  the 
working  world?  One  of  the  men  said,  well,  there 'd  be  a  lot  of  hungry  women.  Of 
course,  that's  true.  But  just  think  v^at  a  tremendoijs  manpower  shortage  would  occur. 
We  need  more  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  nurses,  teachers,  scientists,  thinkers  and 
innovators;  and  I  think  that  women  can  meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  Ihere  are  so  many  areas  of  challenge  today,  and  more  will 
be  apparent  in  the  next  decade.  Not  too  many  years  ago  wanen  in  the  field  of  law, 
in  the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry,  architecture,  engineering,  etc. ,  were  just 
siitply  unheard  of.  For  exanple,  it  was  interesting  to  me  to  knov  that  1969  marked 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  first  woman  in  the  United. 
States  to  the  practice  of  law  in  any  state.  1969  was  the  centennial  for  several 
important  firsts  as  far  as  women  are  concerned.  One  of  these  was  that  1869  was  the 
first  year  that  women  wen  the  ri^t  to  vote — this  was  in  the  Wyoming  Territory  and 
the  Mormon  Territory.  The  first  women's  clubs  were  founded  in  1869  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  that  year,  the  second  national  labor  union,  the  typographers, 
admitted  wanren  into  man±)ership.  Ihe  first  union  to  admit  women  to  membership  was 
■die  cigar  maker's  union  two  years  previously.  1869  was  the  year  that  two  women 
enrolled  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  now  the  Washington  Uhiversity  Law  School;  and 
it  was  in  that  year,  on  June  15,  that  Arabella  Babb  Mansfield  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
became  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  bar.  So  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  that  one  hundred  years.  Let  me  mention  this:  our  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  that  admission  of  the  first  woman  to  the  practice  of 
law.  New  the  professions  are  open  to  women  v*io  are  willing  to  work  as  hard  if 


not  twice  as  hard — it  may  not  be  right — ^but  the  professions  are  open  to  women 
willing  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  the  men.  Many  technological  and  scientific  fields 
of  endeavor  are  available  in  addition  to  corporate  management  and  executive  positions. 
Cpportunities  are  sinply  unlimited. 

I  know  that  the  women's  vote  is  very  much  sought  after  for  a  very  sinple  reason — 
female  voters  out  number  male  voters  in  the  United  States.  We  women  voters  are  not 
as  politically  illiterate  as  we  once  were.  It  behooves  us  to  become  politically 
literate.   I  do  not  hold  with  the  idea  that  women  should  run  for  every  office  vvhich 
is  vacant,  sinply  to  have  a  woman  run  for  office.   I  do  feel,  however,  that  women 
are  well  qualified  in  many  instances  to  hold  office,  and  when  a  woman  is  qualified  she 
should  not  hesitate  to  offer  herself  to  the  electorate  for  that  office,  and  women 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  supporting  her;  but  women  should  always  refuse  to  vote 
for  another  woman  sinply  because  she  is  a  woman  unless  she  is  qualified  and  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  which  she  seeks.   Tb  do  less  is  not  fair  to 
the  wonen. 

Eveiy  wcman,  of  course,  does  not  have  the  same  interests,  talents,  or 
opportunity  of  service.  Everybody  cannot  reach  the  top,  nor  should  everybody  try. 
As  Thoreau  once  said:   "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it 
is  because  he  hears  a  different  drumner.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  he  hears,  however 
measured  or  far  away."  Women  should  take  heed  and  step  to  the  challenges  they  hear. 
If  the  challenge  you  hear  is  to  seek  public  office  and  you  are  qualified,  then  have 
no  hesitancy  to  seek  it.  If  the  drummer  you  hear  is  for  involvement  in  your  party 
politics,  then  be  sure  you  are  adequately  informed,  and  do  that  job  well.  Whatever 
the  beat  you  hear,  be  sure  that  you  step  to  it,  with  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  the  job  that  you  seek. 

Mrs.  Ihelma  Lennon,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Although  girls  have  for  many  years  surpassed  boys  in  the  possession  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  boys  far  exceed  girls  in  anployment.  Hew  does  one  account  for  the 


disparity?  What  is  the  probable  cause  of  this  sex  inequation? 

Despite  their  manifestation  of  more  perseverance  and  more  education,  are  girls 
less  bri^t  than  boys  as  a  group  or  are  there  certain  basic  subjects  in  which  girls 
are  demonstrably  inferior  to  boys  as  a  group?  Gilbert  Wrenn  writes.  Many  ration- 
alizations are  offered  to  justify  the  belief  that  women  are  not  as  intrinsically 
competent  in  math  and  sciences  as  men.  In  the  elementary  school,  girls  do  as  well  as 
boys.  Fewer  women  enter  these  fields,  to  be  sure.  In  the  United  States  only  1%  of 
the  working  college  graduate  engineers  are  women,  and  only  11%  of  the  scientists. 
But  this  is  an  attitude  restriction,  not  an  aptitude  one.  What  about  the  "IQ"? 
According  to  one  of  several  test  research  authorities,  v^ether  boys  or  girls  obtain 
higher  IQ's  depends  upon  the  items  in  the  tests.  When  no  deliberate  effort  has  been 
made  to  exclude  sex  differences,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  favor  girls.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  intelligence  tests  consist  so  largely  of  verbal  items, 
in  which  girls  are  superior. 

We  might  ask  whether  there  are  any  indications  that  girls  lose  their  equal 
standing  with  boys  in  math  and  science,  along  with  the  development  of  general 
intelligence,  and  they  move  into  the  higher  levels  of  study.  In  pursuit  of  light 
on  this  point,  a  CEEB  report  for  a  particular  year  was  reviewed.  One  of  the  results: 
everybody  knows  that  physics  is  a  masculine  subject.  In  at  least  one  coeducational 
school,  girl  pupils  were  apprehensive  about  enrolling  in  physics.  Yet  on  the  CEEB 
tests,  54%  of  the  boys  fell  below  the  scores  made  by  the  top  third  of  the  girls. 
Nevertheless,  the  rryth  still  lingers.  This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  overwhelmingly 
substantiates  the  thesis  of  William  James  that  all  of  us  believe  what  we  wish  to 
believe.  Secondary-school  graduation  for  girls  continues  to  exceed  that  for  boys, 
although  the  gap  has  been  narrowing.  In  the  elanentary  school,  v\^ere  negative 
attitude  patterns  have  not  yet  taken  effect,  girls  perform  on  a  level  with  boys.  On 
the  CEE  tests,  girls  have  been  found  to  be  equal  in  many  skills,  and  to  surpass  the 
beys  in  physics.  How  did  the  delusive  idea  originate  that  women  were  able  to  perform 
well,  on  the  one  unchangeable  ground  of  genetics  only,  in  a  limited  nunrfoer  of  specific 
occupations? 

Fallacious  as  it  is  and  the  result  of  a  chronic  rigidity  of  thought,  this  idea 
that  girls  are  inferior  to  boys  in  certin  scholastic  areas  prevails  and  continues  to 


prevail.  What  it  does,  it  just  vitiates  the  operations  of  the  engines  of  our 
econoriY  to  the  shaneful  detriment  of  womankind  and  an  indetenninable  loss  to  our 
national  life.   I  believe  that  the  social  phenonenon  that  bears  the  heaviest  burden 
of  guilt  is  the  sex- role  stereotypes. 

Does  the  girl  planning  an  early  marriage  and  viewing  her  marriage  as  writing 
"finis"  to  occupational  activity  beyond  the  home  know  the  following  facts?  Ihat 
•■  half  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  have  borne  their  last  child  by  the  age  of  30? 
That   of  the  total  labor  force,  more  than  one  third  are  wanen?  Ihat  three  out  of  five 
women  in  the  labor  force  are  married?  That  the  average  age  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  is  40-41  years?  I  am  glad  the  Conmission  is  doing  something  about  counseling. 
We'll  work  with  you  on  this,  because  we  do  believe  that  in  counseling  we  must.. . 
promote  career  exploration.  All  of  us  knew  the  junior  high  school  years  are  believed 
to  furnish  the  period  of  greatest  receptivity  to  occupational  investigation,  but  one 
explanation  is  that  the  average  girl  vihen   she  is  a  high  school  junior  has  not  become 
totally  circumscribed  by  those  three  letters  B-O-Y.  In  consequence,  the  possession 
of  occupational  information  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  in  making  a  real  inpact 
on  the  girl  is  of  momentous  significance.  In  working  with  a  girl,  therefore,  the 
counselor's  attitude  of  warmth,  understanding,  and  acceptance  requires  more  and  more 
amplification.  The   counselor  in  the  public  school  can  never  lose  sight  and  never 
does,  that  he  or  she  is  counseling  for  today,  but  also  if  the  counselee  is  a  girl, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence.  Unlike  the  counseling  of  a  boy,  which 
to  be  sure  is  also  for  the  future,  the  girl's  work  pattern  will  be  punctuated  by  a 
long  break,  maybe  several,  for  marriage  and  having  children,  whereas  the  boy's 
pattern  is  more  cohesive,  more  unbroken  and  more  progressive.  Ihe  boy,  excluding 
education  and  military  service,  seldon  has  to  face  a  brand-new  start.  The  important 
thing  is  that  (1)  the  pupil  be  helped  to  know  himself,  his  aptitudes  and  limitations; 
(2)  that  he  be  made  aware  of  the  demands  and  opportunities,  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  society;  (3)  and  that  he  be  introduced  to  a  nr^riad  of  occupations,  their 
attractions  and  drawbacks.  Always  we  must  be  fully  satisfied  in  conscience  that  in 
our  counseling,  throughout  it,  the  process  extends  to  the  girl  in  every  respect 


iirplicitly  and  explicitly  the  same  integrity  of  choice,  the  same  integrity  of  choice 
as  it  does  for  the  boy. 

In  analyzing  the  grave  damage  to  our  society  resulting  from  the  occupational 
restriction  of  women,  former  Secretary  Gardner  has  said:  Such  a  waste  is  a  relic  of 
the  past,  and  we  cannot  afford  it  any  longer.  Gilbert  Wrenn  has  said:  By  1980,  we 
may  look  with  bewilderment  upon  the  1960  attitude  that  wanen  are  restric±ed  in  their 
occTjpational  choice  because  they  are  women.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  many  other 
persons  v\^o  believe  that  equality  between  the  sexes  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  program 
or  decree  but  through  a  multitude  of  concrete  steps,  each  of  which  may  seem 
insignificant  by  itself,  but  all  of  which  add  ip  to  the  social  blueprint  for  obtaining 
our  general  goal .  - 

Mrs.  Jean  Eason,  Director  of  the  Continuing  Education 
Guidance  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

I  understand  that  if  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  goes  to  grandmother's  house  these 
days,  chances  are  100  to  1  she  won't  find  grandmother  in  bed. 

Chances  are  5  to  1  she  won't  even  find  grandmother  at  home. 

Chances  are  growing  all  the  time  that  grandmother  is  at  the  nearest  college 
taking  a  course  in  psychology  or  philosopiiy. 

Continuing  education  for  wanen  is  new  a  widely  accepted  concept;  jokes  about  it 
will  seem  pointless  to  another  generation.  In  fact,  this  concept  has  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  broader  promotion  of  continuing  education  for  adults  generally. 
We  are  watching  the  development  of  a  cultural  belief,  e>^ressed  by  Dorothy  Goldberg, 
that  "freedom. . .exacts  responsibility. . .to  learn  continually  all  throu^  life, 
responsibility  to  study,  to  stretch  the  mind  until  it  hurts.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  It  comes  frcxn  an  action.  It  comes  from  doing 
something.  We  must  as  individuals  develop  the  ability  to  make  choices,  to  arrive  at 
decisions  from  a  multitude  of  complex  possibilities,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  do." 

Institutional  doors  have  been  opened  in  many  ways;  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  mature  waien  are  able  to  pursue  education  after  an  intemption,  and  that  many 


can  utilize  it  productively.  Sane  early  concerns  have  not  yielded  to  efforts  so 
far.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of  college  credit  for  life  experiences,  a  proposal 
often  outlined  but  rarely  iirplemented  in  any  meaningful  manner. 

Another  oft-discussed  need  is  for  child  care  so  that  women  may  attend  classes. 
Our  own  experience  is  that  this  is  less  of  a  real  need  for  young  mothers  than  it  is 
an  excuse  for  inaction;  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  concluded  somewhat  similarly, 
I  understand,  since  their  service  is  utilized  by  only  35  mothers  on  a  campus  of 
thousands.  Universities  prcbably  should  not  provide  such  services;  attempts  should 
be  made  to  stimiilate  comrminity  agencies  to  develop  child-care  facilities  not  only  for 
part-time  student  mothers  but  for  mothers  v\^o  wish  to  pursue  other  useful  part-time 
activities  such  as  community  work.  Such  an  effort  will  require  much  energy, 
ingenuity  and  courage,  beca\:ise  this  is  an  even  more  neglected  and  more  complicated 
need  than  that  for  full-time  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Despite  changes  in  educational  institutions  and  programs,  only  a  portion  of 
the  qualified  women  have  taken  full  advantage  of  their  n&fj  opportunities.  It  is 
soon  apparent  that  additional  help  is  needed  for  women  vAio  lack  clear  goals, 
partly  through  lack  of  information  and  more  often  through  lack  of  confidence  and 
lack  of  motivation. 

The  new  life-span  view  of  wonen  may  be  reaching  seme  of  the  younger  generation 
and  there  is  evidence  that  more  younger  women  are  preparing  for  balanced  twD-career 
lives  rather  than  granting  an  automatic  priority  to  domestic  goals.  Perhaps  an 
appropriate  avenue  for  e>qDloration  is  to  urge  more  direct  dealing  with  "Women"  as 
a  subject  in  our  universities;  (on  the  other  hand  we  may  find  that  "female  studies" 
as  a  topic  are  considerably  less  enriching  and  more  limited  than  are  "black  studies" 
programs) .  Counseling  counselors  is  another  way  of  reaching  younger  generations 
with  new  concepts;  from  my  cwn  studies  I  can  verify  that  most  vocational  counseling 
theory  and  practice  is  male-oriented  and  ignores  the  realities  and  necessity  of 
future  planning  for  women. 

The  potentially  valuable  contribution  of  mature  women  has  not  been  broadly 
ackncwledged  by  ocramunity  leaders,  by  administrators  or  by  the  public.  The  result 


is  that  contininng  education  for  wcanen  (and  even  for  men  in  many  instances)  has 
been  virtually  ignored  by  budgeting  officials.  Our  program,  as  most  others,  has 
been  a  pilot  project,  funded  federally  and  privately  with  "seed"  money  v^ich  has  so 
far  "sprouted"  a  very  minimal  state  investment.  Finances  for  these  services  is  thus 
a  prc±)le[n  only  terrporarily  postponed,  and  without  early  attention  many  existing 
programs  will  disappear  or  be  reduced.  Kathryn  Clarenbach  has  urged  "full-scale, 
nationwide  provision  of  measures  comparable  to  the  G.  I.  Bill"  and  suggests  that  v\*ien 
"time-out  for  childbearing  and  rearing. .. (is)  considered  to  be  as  socially  useful 
as  military  service,"  we  may  find  some  financial  solutions.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  this,  I  believe,  and  may  have  to  approach  it  from  a  totally  different 
perspective. 

But  in  truth,  much  of  our  existing  educational  and  ertployment  system  has  been 
created  by  men  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  men's  potential;  women  have 
failed  to  concern  thonselves  directly  with  their  own  involvaiient  until  the  current 
decade.  Tailor-made  educational  experiences  can  be  established  for  many  more  women 
if  we  are  willing  to  alter  some  of  our  traditional  concepts.  For  exaitple,  degrees 
or  even  college  credits  can  be  ignored.  Educational  e^eriences  may  be  found  in 
many  settings,  often  other  than  an  educational  institution.  Paid  and  volunteer 
enployment  can  provide  education.  Both  group  and  solitary  learning  can  be  effective. 

Creativity  may  be  demanded  not  only  in  the  tailoring  of  continuing  education 
but  in  finding  use  for  it.  No  ready-made  slot  exists,  not  because  sane  women  are 
superfluous  but  because  they  have  permitted  society  to  function  without  their 
involvement  and  no  ready  talent  vacuum  exists.  Such  creativity  is  not  easy,  but 
many  women  who  have  it  have  already  established  their  niche.  Assisting  other  women 
to  develop  these  capacities  through  continuing  education  seems  an  appropriate  goal 
of  our  program.  Continuing  education  for  women  perhaps  needs  to  take  as  the  motto 
for  participants  those  ten  little  two- letter  words:  IF  IT  IS  TO  BE,  IT  IS  UP  TO  ME. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  Development  Supervisor,  Southern  Bell 
Itelephone  Conpany.   (Mrs.  Rogers  is  currently  President  of  the 


Business  and  Professional  Women  of  North  Carolina. ) 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  primary  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  talent 
in  our  society  is  that  women  still  have  not  achieved  full  equality  of  opportunity. 
Working  wonen  do  not  have  to  bury  their  own  talents;  they  are  quickly  buried  for 
them  through  discrioainatory  practices  faced  every  day.  Former  President  Johnson 
issued  an  executive  order  October  13,  1967,  expressly  forbidding  discrimination  in 
hiring,  promotion,  transfer,  training,  or  pay.  I  cannot  see  that  women  have 
significantly  benefited  from  this  order.  A  survey  of  BPW  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
1969  by  our  National  Federation  Foundation.  57,000  wcmen  responded  to  this 
questionnaire.  This  was  32%  of  the  nunber  surveyed.  On  the  question  concerning 
discrimination,  45%  answered  one  of  three  ways:   (1)  there  was  a  slight  improvement, 
(2)  there  was  absolutely  no  improvement,  (3)  or  legislation  has  brought  the  only 
relief..  .There  were  only  about  24%  that  did  not  reply  to  that.  What  progress  has 
been  made  was  gained  either  through  the  comrts  or  faithful  effort.  Women  have  had  to 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way.  Ella  McCain  had  to  fight  to  win  the  right  to  report 
a  football  game  from  Yale's  press  box,  formerly  reserved  exclusively  for  male 
reporters.  Women,  it  seems,  are  allowed  in  men's  dormitories,  but  not  in  the  press 
bojss.  By  resorting  to  the  courts,  women  have  gained  entry  into  occupations  once 
considered  the  province  of  men.  I  have  read  with  interest  many  of  these  cases.  In 
each  case,  the  enployers  tried  to  prove  that  sex  was  a  bona  fide  occupational 
requirement.  The  women  won;  of  course  there  was  nothing  about  these  jobs  that  women 
could  not  perform.  They  sinply  paid  more  than  the  enployers  wanted  to  pay  women. 
In  many  businesses,  women  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  young   , --.' 
men  entering  the  business  world  from  college.  Year  after  year  they  see  a  parade 
of  these  men  promoted  v\M.le  they  remain  supervisors.  Women  are  cut  off  from 
leadership  roles  v\^ich  their  education,  training  and  experience  entitles  them  to. 
Ihey  are  seldom  treated  as  equals  by  their  enployers.  Sex  discrimination  is  a  serious 
prcblon.  Enployers  are  bypassing  women  not  only  equally  well  qualified  as  men  but 
many  better  qualified. 

Representative  Martha  Griffiths  said  that  prejudice  against  women  is  so  ingrained 


it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  men  realize  it.  And  many  people  have  said  that  women 
are  today  v^ere  the  blacks  were  in  1940.  Think  about  the  statement  that  New  York 
Representative  Shirley  Chisholm  made:  I  have  been  discriminated  against  far  more 
because  I  am  a  female  than  because  I  am  black.  Women's  braiipower  is  the  greatest 
untapped  resource  in  society  today. 

In  promotions  of  women,  past  performance  has  usually  meant  very  little  or 
nothing. .  .Ihere  are  token  pranotions  of  course,  but  there's  a  reason  for  this.  This 
enables  top  management  to  say,  look  we  have  x- female  supervisors  in  our  organization. 
We're  so  proud  of  our  women  I  They've  come  a  long  way.  What  they  fail  to  tell  you 
is  that  most  of  these  women,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  in  cotpany  service,  still 
are  first- line  sipervisors,  which  in  many  instances  means  glorified  clerks.  Ihere  are 
many  female  executives  still  having  to  punch  tiine  clocks.  Women  college  graduates  are 
having  to  accept  lower  pay  than  their  male  counterparts.  It  was  a  happy  day  at  Queens 
College  v\^en  one  of  their  June  graduates,  a  female,  took  a  job  in  computer  programming 
at  a  starting  rate  of  $10,000.  They're  real  proud  of  that.  Some  corrpanies  still  have 
separate  pay  scales,  or  different  titles.  These  special  job  titles  for  women  are 
nothing  more  than  expressions  of  prejudice.  There  are  many  female  executives,  if  you 
think  in  terms  of  the  Governor's  classification  of  "executive";  but  the  truth  is, 
women  do  not  ocopy  positions  of  equality  in  the  business  world.  Ihey  are  not 
included  in  the  paver  structure.  Ihey  are  not  on  policy-making  comrdttees.  Ihey 

have  not  arrived. 

Ihis  present  state  of  tokenism  is  probably  more  a  source  of  ridicule  than 

anything  else.  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  most  of  us  in  this  group  today  have  fared 
better  than  the  average.  But  that  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  was 
inpossible  to  get  full  and  accurate  information  on  the  status  of  women  in  North 
Carolina..  .One  top  executive  of  a  large  conpany  was  asked  whether  there  were  any 
executives  in  his  conpany.  He  replied,  there  are  several  women  with  executive  titles. 
I  asked,  are  they  on  policy-setting  comnittees  included  in  the  pcvrer  structure?  Do 
you  pay  them  the  same  as  men  with  the  same  titles?  He  quickly  replied,  oh,  no,  no;  and 
furthermore,  I  don't  know  any  wanen  in  this  tcwn  who  are  paid  the  same  or  are  in  the 


power  structure.  Another  ccqpany  had  men  and  women  with  the  same  title,  and  the 
president  readily  admitted  that  the  men  were  paid  $1500  a  year  more  than  the 
women.  Nov  there  are  also  inequities  in  pension  plans.  This  can  be  far-reaching. 
It  reaches  into  the  grave.  Sane  ccnpany  pension  plans  accord  spouses  of  niale 
employees  benefits  not  accorded  spouses  of  female  aiployees.  Seme  provide  an 
earlier  retirement  age  for  women  than  for  men.  This  is  a  discrimination,  and  it 
actually  makes  no  sense  because  women  live  longer  than  men.  The  older  you  get, 
the  more  of  a  problem  a  pension  plan  can  become,  especially  if  they  have  discrimi- 
natory clauses.  Seme  of  you  may  want  to  look  at  your  cmq. 

Women  are  not  only  willing  but  e^ger  to  contribute  to  the  world  around  them. 
They  want  to  give  of  their  best,  not  only  to  their  families  but  in  jobs,  oonmunity 
service,  etc.  They  ask  for  larger  responsibilities  with  the  pay  that  goes  with  them. 
We  must  effect  an  inprovement.  In  1965  President  Johnson  said,  The  utilization  of 
women  continijes  to  be  the  most  tragic  waste  in  our  country.  It  is  a  waste  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  Our  economy  is  crying  out  for  their  services.  The  requirements 
in  certain  professional  fields  alone  will  be  110,000  additional  trained  specialists 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  Unless  we  begin  now  to  open  more  professions 
to  our  women  and  train  our  women  to  enter  these  professions,  then  the  needs  of  our 
nation  just  aren't  going  to  be  met. 

Fran  all  indications,  during  the  70 's  the  rights  of  women  will  be  a  great 
issue.  The  new  generation  entering  the  business  world  today  will  not  tolerate 
what  past  generations  have  tolerated — second-class  citizenship  and  second-drawer  pay. 
They  will  demand  positions  on  policy-making  canmittees,  fringe  benefits,  pension  plans; 
and  wanen  graduating  from  college  today  will  not  be  willing  to  take  less  skilled  and 
less  rewarding  jobs.  It  is  not  how  far  we  have  gone,  but  how  far  we  have  to  go.  ' 
Career  women  have  a  heavy  agenda,  and  we  must  work  with  diligence  and  haste  to 
accatplish  our  objective  in  the  70 's — equality  for  all  people. 

Mrs.  Carol  Van  Alstyne,  doctoral  candidate  at  Duke 
lAiiversity ; 


We  can  talk  about  getting  the  education,  the  counseling,  preparing  for 
professions;  but  are  indeed  the  jobs  being  created  for  professionals?  The  first 
place  I  went  was  the  Documents  Library  to  find  out  about  wage  structures  and  kinds 
of  jobs.  There  I  found  a  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Novenber 
1969.  At  that  point  we  still... have  aimong  the  lowest  wages  in  the  country.  Our 
wages  are  about  three  cents  higher  an  hour  for  manufacturing  and  production  wDrkers 
than  Mississippi,  which  is  the  lowest  state  in  the  country.  We  are  $1.62  below  the 
high-wage  state  of  Michigan.  Part  of  the  reason  for  these  extremely  low  wages  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  the  enployment  of  women  in  North  Carolina  for  very  low  wages. 
What  I  did  then  was  to  check  to  see  if  this  was  a  situation  which  is  continuing  to 
prevail.  What  are  the  new  jobs  being  created? 

Since  1960  about  60%  of  the  new  jobs  in  industry  were  created  in  industries 
paying  less  than  the  North  Carolina  average  wage,  v\^ich  is  already  annong  the  lowest 
in  the  country.  So  we're  talking  about  preparing  ourselves  for  professional  careers, 
but  the  jobs  are  for  mill  workers.  Of  the  manufacturing  jobs  that  have  been 
created  in  North  Caroina  since  1960,  20%  have  been  in  apparel  and  30%  have  been  in 
textile  mill  operations.  These  are  predcminatly  jobs  for  women.  So  when  we're 
talking  about  equal  pay  for  equal  work  it's  going  to  be  a  hollow  and  academic  goal, 
and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  it  v\hen  we  get  there.  For  one  thing,  if  we  should 
get  equal  pay  with  a  man,  the  man  in  North  Carolina  gets  a  wage  which  is  only  2/3 
to  3/4  of  his  male  equivalent  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  so  we  would  be  getting 
equality  on  a  regional  standard,  but  that's  not  enough.  We  should  aspire  to  equality 
on  a  national  standard.  Also  if  we  ask  for  equal  pay  for  equal  wDrk,  it's  a  hollow 
right  if  in  sane  of  the  classifications  most  of  the  vorkers  in  that  job  are  women. 
What  we've  got  to  look  at  is  the  structure  of  the  job  classification  and  pay  structure. 
So  what  we  want  is  equal  pay  for  equivalent  vrork,  not  equal  pay  for  sonething  that  has 
a  title. 

We  also  want,  I  think  to  make  meaningful  equal  opportunity,  a  right  to  advance- 
ment; but  this  may  also  just  turn  out  to  be  a  hollow  right  in  North  Carolina.  If  you 
look  at  the  occupational  structure  of  many  North  Carolina  industries,  the  occu- 


pational  structure  in  many  is  flat  as  a  pancake.  As  an  exairple,  in  one  of  the 
industries  that  I  checked,  there  were  positions  for  about  94  operatives  to  6 
supervisors.  Hew  many  chances  for  advancement  are  there  for  the  94  operatives  into 
6  sipervisory  positions?  So  there's  faint  hope  for  advancement  for  many  workers, 
given  that  occupational  structure.  So  if  we're  really  concerned  about  the  economic 
situation  for  wcmen,  we've  got  to  be  concerned  as  people  about  the  nature  of  economic 
development  in  the  state.  We've  got  to  be  concerned,  along  with  that,  about  equal 
access  to  job-training  resources;  about  the  level  and  coverage  of  minimum  wages,  and 
advancement  plans;  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  labor  organization. 

One  of  the  recommendations  v\^ich  I  think  we  should  make  to  the  ComTdssion  is 
that  data  on  eirployment  should  be  reported  by  sex,  race,  and  eirployment,  possibly 
by  age.  This  is  the  best  I  could  get  from  the  1960  census  data.  At  that  point  black 
women  earned  about  1/3  as  much  as  v\hite  women  in  North  Carolina.  The  reason  may  be 
in  part  that  about  70%  of  the  black  women  had  unskilled  jobs  carpared  with  only  10% 
of  the  white  women.  As  it  turns  out,  70%  of  the  black  women  had  unskilled  jobs, 
although  I'm  sure  this  is  a  male  classification  of  skill  level,  because  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  skill  to  manage  a  home,  and  many  of  the  black  women  work  as  managers  of 
homes.  70%  of  the  v\^ite  women  have  skilled  j.obs  in  the  Dictionajry  of  Occupational 
Titles  definition  of  "skill."  The  consequence  of  these  low  wages  means  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  median  incone  of  black  families  with  three  persons  working  was  over 
$800  less  than  the  median  of  a  white  family  with  one  person  working,  so  what  happens 
is  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  economic  system,  and  tends  to  limit  the  opportunities 
that  we  have  for  inproving  the  quality  of  our  life.  And  I  think  we've  got  to  pay 
attention  to  the  quality  of  our  life.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  we  begin  to 
formulate  rights,  demands  for  rights,  and  I  see  three  rights  connected  with  women  at 
work  and  one  with  women  at  heme:   (1)  the  right  to  enployment;  (2)  the  right  to 
equal  pay,  not  for  equal  work  but  for  equivalent  work;  (3)  the  right  to  advancement; 
(4)  the  right  to  equal  leisure. 

During  the  panel  discussion  quoted  above,  a  rrember  of  the 


audience,  Dr.  Paula  Goldschmidt,  rose  to  make  a  statement. 

Dr.  Paula  Goldschmidt,  Department  of  Sociology  at  the 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  CJiapel  Hill. 
I'm  a  sociologist;  I  teach  at  UNC  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  am  a 
participant  in  the  Female  Liberation  Movement.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  sans 
general  questions  about  the  training,  socialization  and  education  of  wanen  in  our 
society.  I  think  it's  very  irrportant  to  talk  about  reforms  and  changes — counseling 
and  higher  education  and  job  opportunities  and  legislative  kinds  of  protections  of 
equality  for  women — ^but  I  think  that  this  discussion  in  seme  ways  can  be  thought  of 
as  icing  on  the  cake.  I  think  of  the  "cake"  as  the  socialization  that  men  and  wonen 
receive  throughout  their  lifetimes.  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  learn  to  be  women,  and  learn  to  be  different  from  men,  from  the  time  we  are  bom, 
and  vhy   some  of  these  ways  make  it  inpossible  for  you  to  have  the  real  choices  of  how 
to  be  self-fulfilled  and  useful  in  society  as  people  have  been  talking  about  today  as 
desirable.  '       • 

First  of  all,  we  know  frcm  psychological  and  sociological  research  that 
children  develop  their  cmu   sexual  identities  very  early.  At  8,  9,  10,  11,  little  girls 
begin  to  learn  they're  not  supposed  to  be  as  good  in  seme  things  as  boys;  boys  learn 
not  to  be  as  emotional,  passive,  dependent  on  mother.  How  do  we  learn?  We  don't 
know  for  sure.  But  some  of  the  things  we  do  knav  about  it  indicate  that  the  quality 
of  interaction  the  mother  has  with  her  girl  children  is  different  frcm  that  of  her 
boy  children.  She  handles  her  girl  child  differently.  Expectations  built  up  by 
parents  in  the  family  for  pre-school  children  are  different  for  boys  and  girls, 
expectations  about  how  independent  a  child  will  be  in  her  daily  work,  hew  soon  she 
can  cross  the  street  alone,  that  sort  of  thing.  The  very  language  we  use  in  pre- 
school games  and  children's  books  points  up  the  differences  we  expect.  The  doctor 
is  presented  as  he,  the  nurse  as  she.  When  children's  books  talk  about  a  worker  going 
to  work,  he  does  this.  When  a  parent  does  something  with  a  child,  very  often  the 
pronoun  is  she.  Very  seldom  are  women  presented  as  doing  the  important  work  of  the 
world.  Women  are  much  more  often  presented  as   staying  at  home  doing  the  traditional 


kinds  of  things. 

What  about  the  media  children's  shows,  advertising  that  children  see?  Ihere 
WCTien  are  appealed  to  to  express  themselves  as  consumers,  to  consume  things  some- 
times oriented  around  personal  creativity  but  much  more  often  around  home.  Women 
are  not  appealed  to  in  the  same  way  to  go  out  and  be  creative  and  innovative. 

Also  there  is  evidence  of  differential  treatment  of  expectations  in  the 
classroom.  No  matter  what  we  say  on  paper  about  boys  and  girls  doing  the  same  in 
school,  girls  are  expected  to  behave  differently  and  are  ravarded  for  different 
behavior  as  they  go  on  and  on  in  school,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  and  college. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  opportunities  for  wonen  and  in  addition  to  talking 
about  motivating  ourselves  and  our  daughters  and  students,  we  have  to  talk  about 
more  structural  kinds  of  questions.  It's  not  only  a  question  of  convincing  a 
girl  once  she  gets  to  high  school  that  she  can  have  a  career,  etc. — no  one  says  a 
man  can  have  a  career  as  well  as  being  a  husband  and  father.  But  the  changes  in  the 
ways  we  socialize  our  children  have  to  be  much  more  far  reaching  if  we  sincerely 
want  people  to  grow  ip  as   people. 

(1)  We  must  change  our  assunption  about  hew  irrportant  a  particular  set  of  sex 
organs  is  for  most  of  v\^at  we  do  in  our  daily  lives  in  this  society  today.  We're 
going  to  have  to  stop  assuming  that  the  primary  fulfillment  for  one  sex  is  marriage, 
v^ile  the  primary  fulfillment  for  the  other  is  a  career;  anyboc^  who  raises  a  family 
in  this  society  has  a  second  job,  a  man  as  well  as  a  wcman.  And  then  we  also  have  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  people  choosing  not  to  have  children  or  not  to  marry  and 
devoting  their  lives  and  energies  to  other  endeavors. 

(2)  We  have  to  provide  services  to  people  who  have  children — vlho  want  to  have 
I  children  and  also  work,  study,  and  do  other  things  in  the  public  world.  Notice  I 

didn't  say  "services  to  women"  but  to  "people"  -  child-care,  day-care  seirvices.  Ihis 
is  the  only  western  industrialized  countiry  in  v^ich  sane  government-sponsored  care 
is  not  provided.  It  is  also  the  only  one  in  vAiich  maternity  benefits  and  guarantees 
are  not  provided. 

(3)  Another  structural  change  that  I  think  needs  to  be  made  is  to  give  family 


leave  to  both  men  and  wonen  so  that  wonen  do  not  have  to  use  their  avn  sick  leave 
or  days  off  without  pay  because  they  are  expected  to  take  care  of  the  family's 
business  or  children. 

The  kinds  of  changes  that  need  to  be  made  if  women  are  truly  going  to  grow  up 
being  people  first  and  women  secondarily — and  men  likewise — are  dianges  that  will 
result  in  a  society  in  which  no  one  has  to  stay  home  because  a  baby  is  bom,  but 
people  of  either  sex  can  choose  to  do  so. 


/ 


